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Going  to  war  is  not  supposed  to  be 
easy.  Sending  citizens,  including 
members  of  the  regular  and  reserve 
forces,  into  harm's  way  is  not  supposed  to 
be  routine.1  The  powers  to  declare  war,  regu¬ 
late  the  armed  forces,  and  call  forth  the  mi¬ 
litia  all  belong  to  the  Congress.  At  the  time 
of  the  nation's  founding,  placing  these  pow¬ 
ers  in  a  body  whose  members  could  barely 
get  along  assured  that  war  would  not  come 
easily.  Although  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
ready  force,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
harbored  fears  of  a  standing  army.2  Together 
with  these  safeguards,  the  procedural  pro¬ 
cesses  embodied  in  Air  Force  instructions 
(AFI)  and  business  rules  impose  strict 
guidelines  on  when  and  how  the  nation 
may  call  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  forces 
to  duty.  These  guidelines  determine  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  ANG— the  measure  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  nation  obtains  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  reside  in  that  organization. 
However,  for  at  least  the  last  nine  years,  the 
Air  Force— unlike  its  sister  services— has 
routinely  circumvented  many  of  these  man¬ 
dates  in  order  to  access  the  ANG  without 
employing  involuntary  mobilization.  This 
loophole  tactic  inflates  the  perceived  com¬ 
bat  capability  of  the  active  component  of 
the  Air  Force  (RegAF)  while  incorrectly 


calling  into  question  the  availability  of  ANG 
units  and  individual  guardsmen. 

The  word  available  indicates  that  an  en¬ 
tity  has  the  qualities  and  willingness  to  take 
on  responsibility  and  that  it  is  accessible  for 
use— a  description  applicable  to  the  ANG. 
Thus,  the  accessibility  of  ANG  personnel  to 
the  RegAF  and  their  availability  to  fulfill 
RegAF  taskings  are  not  the  problem.  The 
true  measure  of  accessibility  is  not  the  ease 
with  which  the  RegAF  tasks  the  ANG  but 
how  often  the  ANG  fills  Air  Force  needs 
without  denying  the  request.  Accessibility, 
therefore,  involves  not  only  the  ability  of 
the  RegAF  to  task  the  ANG  but  also  the  af¬ 
firmative  ANG  response  when  the  RegAF 
asks.  ANG  units  have  neither  claimed  non¬ 
availability  nor  turned  down  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate  in  the  current  conflicts. 

The  ANG  has  never  failed  to  participate 
when  the  RegAF  gave  it  the  opportunity  to 
do  so,  but  there  are  better  ways  to  access 
the  ANG  than  the  current  combination  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  mobilization.  At 
present,  the  RegAF  programs  ANG  voluntary 
mobilizations  into  the  deployment  cycle.3 
This  situation  not  only  runs  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  AFI  10-402,  volume  1,  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Planning  and  Personnel  Readiness,  9  Au¬ 
gust  2007,  but  also  masks  the  RegAF’s  inca¬ 
pacity  to  meet  combatant  commander 
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(COCOM)  requirements  while  keeping  the 
burdens  of  mobilization  on  the  ANG  unit  and 
the  individual  Guard  member  instead  of  on 
the  RegAF.  The  Air  Force  needs  to  build  a  pre¬ 
dictable  and  stable  rule  set  prior  to  formaliz¬ 
ing  current  mobilization  business  rules  into 
an  AFI.  Improving  this  rule  set  should  em¬ 
phasize  normalizing  and  making  transparent 
the  requirements  for  voluntary  and  involun¬ 
tary  mobilization.  Such  improvement  will 
eliminate  any  questions  about  the  RegAF's 
ability  to  access  the  ANG  when  needed. 

This  article  does  not  argue  against  all  vol¬ 
untary  mobilizations,  which  represent  a  valu¬ 
able  way  for  the  ANG  to  support  Air  Force 
requirements  and  afford  members  who  would 
otherwise  not  deploy  the  opportunity  to 
serve.  Flowever,  the  RegAF  should  not  fill 
gaps  in  its  actual  readiness  with  capability 
provided  through  voluntary  mobilization.  In¬ 
voluntary  mobilization  is  the  proper  way  to 
use  ANG  assets  to  fill  this  capability  gap.  The 
current  conflicts  will  eventually  wind  down, 
but  the  "concept  of  an  operational  reserve,  in 
which  Reserve  forces  participate  routinely 
and  regularly  in  ongoing  military  missions,” 
will  endure.4  Therefore  we  need  to  account 
properly  for  ANG  use  and  ensure  that  its  per¬ 
sonnel  are  accessed  equitably  and  fairly. 

Toward  that  end,  this  article  first  recounts 
the  seamless  and  indispensable  integration  of 
the  ANG  into  the  RegAF  in  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Next,  it  describes  the  voluntary  and  in¬ 
voluntary  mobilizations  of  the  ANG,  exploring 
the  federal  laws  that  enable  a  guardsman  to 
deliver  needed  capability  to  the  RegAF.  The 
article  then  examines  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  Air  Force  policies  that  affect  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  ANG  members.  It  concludes  by 
recommending  changes  to  improve  and  sus¬ 
tain  total  force  participation  based  on  a 
credible  accounting  by  the  Air  Force  of  the 
support  it  receives  from  the  ANG. 

Demonstrated  Accessibility 

The  years  since  dre  terrorist  attacks  of  11 
September  2001  (9/11)  have  witnessed  unprec¬ 
edented  use  of  all  types  of  ANG  units,  enabling 


the  Air  Force  to  meet  its  taskings  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  However,  the  history  of  the  ANG, 
especially  the  past  20  years,  tells  a  completer 
story  and  fully  illustrates  how  die  Air  Force 
has  drifted  away  from  both  congressional  re¬ 
quirements  for  utilization  of  the  ANG  and  its 
own  policies  for  such  utilization. 

The  ANG  has  always  delivered  critical  ca¬ 
pability  to  the  United  States  by  filling  the  gap 
when  mission  requirements  exceeded  the 
abilities  of  the  RegAF's  force  structure.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1953  and  continuing  after  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  ANG  performed  the  home¬ 
land  air  defense  mission.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  all  of  the  70  ANG  fighter  squadrons  in 
existence  during  this  period  participated  in 
this  mission.  Otherwise,  the  Air  Force  could 
not  have  carried  out  homeland  air  defense 
while  fulfilling  its  overseas  commitments.5 
The  Cold  War  offers  many  examples  of  the 
ANG’s  acting  as  a  shock  absorber  for  the  Air 
Force  and  conducting  operational  missions 
such  as  homeland  defense.6 

ANG  integration  accelerated  following  the 
Cold  War.  After  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Ku¬ 
wait  in  1990,  the  United  States  mobilized  for 
war.  Among  those  deployed  were  12,456  mem¬ 
bers  of  tire  ANG.7  During  the  12  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Gulf  War,  almost  every  F-16  and  F-15 
unit  in  tire  ANG  deployed  to  the  Middle  East  to 
enforce  the  no-fly  zones  in  northern  and 
southern  Iraq.  Much  of  the  airlift  and  tanker 
support  for  these  operations  canre  from  ANG 
units  as  well.8  Many  units  deployed  multiple 
times.  Additionally,  ANG  fighters  participated 
in  no-fly-zone  enforcement  in  tire  Balkans  and 
in  Operation  Allied  Force. 

After  9/11  the  DOD  launched  Operation 
Noble  Eagle  (ONE),  "the  name  given  to  mili¬ 
tary  operations  related  to  homeland  secu¬ 
rity.”9  Ultimately,  the  ANG  assumed  most  of 
the  air  sovereignty  alert  missions,  operating 
most  (16  of  18)  of  the  alert  sites  as  part  of 
ONE  ground  alert  (ONE  GA),  the  24-hour-a- 
day,  365-day-a-year  homeland  security  mis¬ 
sion.  ONE  GA  fighters  and  tankers  stand 
ready  to  launch  in  order  to  intercept  poten¬ 
tially  hostile  aircraft  and  other  aircraft  of 
interest,  including  civilian  planes  in  dis¬ 
tress.  ANG  aircraft  continually  tasked  for 
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ONE  GA  further  illustrate  the  Guard's  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  availability. 

The  wars  in  the  Middle  East  have  witnessed 
a  continual  ANG  presence.  It  has  supplied 
fighter,  airlift,  air  refueling,  search  and  rescue, 
special  operations,  and  five  different  manned 
and  unmanned  intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
reconnaissance  platforms  alongside  active 
duty  counterparts  constantly  since  2001 .10 
When  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  began  in  2003, 
ANG  units  participated  from  day  one.  The  op¬ 
eration's  initial  surge  saw  the  ANG  providing 
236  of  die  Air  Force’s  863  aircraft  (27  percent). 
Of  diese  aircraft,  92  were  fighters  (31  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  fighters),  72  were  C-130s 
(58  percent  of  the  C-130s  and  55  percent  of  the 
Air  Force's  total  airlift  aircraft),  and  57  were 
KC-135s  (38  percent  of  the  deployed  KC-135s 
and  31  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  air  refueling 
aircraft).11  More  than  7,200  air  guardsmen  de¬ 
ployed  for  die  opening  phase  of  Iraqi  Freedom, 
representing  11  percent  of  the  64,246-strong 
Air  Force  contingent.12 

In  addition  to  fighters,  the  ANG  currently 
provides  22  percent  of  the  combat  air  pa¬ 
trols  (nine  of  41)  down  by  remotely  piloted 
aircraft  and  24  percent  of  the  intelligence 
data  processing,  exploitation,  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  ground-based  missions  (10  of  41)  to 
the  joint  force.13  ANG  airlift  squadrons,  air 
refueling  squadrons,  rescue  units,  air  opera¬ 
tions  groups,  medical  groups,  security 
forces  squadrons,  and  civil  engineering 
squadrons,  among  others,  have  mobilized  in 
support  of  overseas  contingency  operations. 

Mobilization 

The  activation  authority  that  brings  a 
guardsman  to  active  duty  resides  in  Title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Although  Title  10 
contains  many  subsections,  this  article  ad¬ 
dresses  only  those  that  pertain  to  war  fight¬ 
ing.  A  guardsman  enters  the  fight  in  one  of 
two  ways:  voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

Voluntary 

For  reservists  who  volunteer,  section  12301(d) 
of  Title  10  applies,  under  which  the  service 


secretary  can  accept  a  volunteer  to  active 
duty.  A  guardsman,  however,  also  requires 
the  consent  of  state  authorities,  usually  del¬ 
egated  by  the  governor  to  the  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral.  Significantly,  governors  cannot  object  to 
overseas  service  because  of  "location,  pur¬ 
pose,  type,  or  schedule  of  such  active  duty.”14 

Thus,  the  burden  of  activation  remains  on 
the  volunteer  and  his  or  her  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  volunteer  often  faces  a  confused 
and  perturbed  employer  as  well  as  a  largely 
unengaged  community.  Legal  protections  for 
military  service  are  the  same,  regardless  of 
whether  the  member  mobilizes  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  hut  the  perceptions  are  de¬ 
cidedly  different.  Some  civilian  employers 
accept  their  employees’  involuntary  mobili¬ 
zations  much  more  readily  than  voluntary 
mobilizations.  After  all,  in  a  voluntary  mobi¬ 
lization,  the  employee  decides  whether  or 
not  to  deploy  and,  by  extension,  leave  the 
civilian  employer. 

Guardsmen  are  rarely  part  of  a  larger 
military  community  such  as  the  one  on  or 
near  an  active  duty  base.  Voluntary  mobili¬ 
zations— especially  of  small  numbers  of  per¬ 
sonnel— do  not  generate  the  community 
support  that  involuntary  mobilizations  of 
large  units  do.  Often  the  voluntary  mobili¬ 
zation  passes  almost  unnoticed.  For  the 
member's  chain  of  command,  a  unit-based 
force  like  the  ANG  must  accept  a  reduced 
mission-readiness  level  when  a  volunteer 
vacates  one  of  the  unit's  personnel  billets. 
The  unit  will  report  such  reduced  readiness 
status  (normally  in  the  Status  of  Resources 
and  Training  report)  if  the  Air  Force  subse¬ 
quently  mobilizes  it.15 

The  RegAF  relies  heavily  on  voluntary  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  ANG  to  fill  shortfalls.  From 
February  2000  to  June  2010,  the  Air  Guard 
averaged  about  12,198  guardsmen  on  Title  10 
active  orders  each  month.  Seventy-four  per¬ 
cent  of  these  (about  9,062  per  month)  volun¬ 
tarily  mobilized.16  At  present,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  ANG  combat  air  forces  (CAF) 
members  conduct  air  and  space  expedition¬ 
ary  force  (AEF)  and  ONE  taskings  under  vol¬ 
untary  mobilization  rales.  When  the  RegAF 
asked  the  ANG  for  capability,  it  delivered. 
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More  than  nine  years  into  the  current  con¬ 
flicts,  in  contrast  to  the  intent  of  AFI  10-402, 
the  RegAF  continues  to  rely  on  voluntary  mo¬ 
bilization.  This  instruction  specifically  defines 
voluntary  mobilization  "as  a  bridge  to  quickly 
expand  active  force  capabilities,  while  await¬ 
ing  legal  authority  to  proceed  with  involun¬ 
tary  activation  actions,”  recognizing  a  selective 
use  of  voluntary  mobilization  "throughout  a 
contingency  and  beyond.”17  As  the  RegAF  cur¬ 
rently  applies  this  definition,  the  use  of  ANG 
volunteers  allows  the  Air  Force  to  claim  that 
it  meets  most  CAF  taskings  without  involun¬ 
tary  mobilization.  This  assertion  is  somewhat 
misleading  because  the  RegAF  cannot  meet 
its  tasking  without  ANG  support. 

Involuntary 

Contrast  die  discussion  above  to  an  involun¬ 
tary  mobilization  that  can  occur  after  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  or  a  presidential  or  congressional 
declaration  of  national  emergency.18  Such  a 
declaration  renders  the  ANG  directly  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  RegAF.19  A  governor's  consent  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Involuntary  mobilization, 
however,  requires  the  RegAF  to  declare  its 
shortfalls  and  fill  them  with  members  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Component.  In  career  fields  with 
exceptionally  great  needs  (such  as  security 
forces,  tactical  air  control  parties,  and  para- 
rescue),  the  RegAF  has  involuntarily  mobilized 
guardsmen  and  often  uses  them  outside  tire 
AEF  construct.  With  involuntary  mobilization, 
the  burdens— including  the  political  ones— of 
using  the  ANG  shift  from  the  ANG  member 
and  unit  to  the  RegAF.  Finally,  involuntary  mo¬ 
bilization  ensures  that  guardsmen  are  covered 
by  secretary  of  defense  policies  regarding 
deploy-to-dwell  time  ratios  (discussed  below)— 
a  critical  protection  that  serves  to  maintain  the 
support  of  civilian  employers  and  tire  contin¬ 
ued  availability  of  reservists.20 

The  RegAF  executes  involuntary  mobiliza¬ 
tion  under  three  distinct  sections  of  Title 
10— namely,  full  mobilization,  partial  mobili¬ 
zation,  and  presidential  reserve  call-up.  Full 
mobilization  is  the  common  reference  for  sec¬ 
tion  12301(a).  During  a  congressionally  de¬ 
clared  war  or  national  emergency,  a  service 


secretary  can  call  every  member  of  the  re¬ 
serve  component  "to  active  duty  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  war  or  emergency  and  for  six 
months  thereafter.”21  Thus,  section  12301(a) 
also  addresses  involuntary  mobilization.  Sec¬ 
tion  12301(c)  requires  entire-unit  mobiliza¬ 
tion  during  the  involuntary  mobilization  of 
"members  of  units  organized  and  trained  to 
serve  as  units.”22  The  ANG  consists  of  units, 
not  individuals.23  Therefore,  the  service 
could  not  mobilize  an  individual  without 
that  individual's  consent.  Partial  mobilization 
is  the  concept  embodied  in  section  12302: 
during  a  presidentially  declared  national 
emergency,  the  president  may  order  any 
unit  to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  two 
years.24  Section  12302(c)  limits  this  authority 
to  1  million  members  of  the  reserve  at  any 
time.  According  to  presidential  reserve  call-up , 
the  common  reference  for  section  12304,  the 
president  may  call  any  unit  or  any  individ¬ 
ual  member  of  the  selected  reserve  to  active 
duty,  with  a  limit  of  200,000  members  for 
365  days.25  Members  of  the  ANG  are  part  of 
the  selected  reserve.26  DOD  policies  control 
the  actual  use  of  these  authorities. 

Policy 

The  DOD  and  the  Air  Force  apply  these 
mobilization  laws  when  they  access  tire  ANG. 
The  conflicts  following  9/11  have  showcased 
the  invaluable  role  of  the  Guard.  However,  be¬ 
cause  some  policy  assumptions  prior  to  9/11  — 
such  as  the  concept  of  a  strategic  reserve— no 
longer  hold  true,  both  tire  DOD  and  tire  Air 
Force  are  developing  policy  that  matches  the 
current  and  projected  use  of  the  ANG. 

Department  of  Defense  Policy 

In  January  2007,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Gates  issued  a  memorandum  setting  goals  for 
limits  on  how  frequently  the  services  in¬ 
voluntarily  mobilize  their  reserve  members, 
resulting  in  the  publication  of  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  1235.10,  Activation,  Mobili¬ 
zation,  and  Demobilization  of  the  Ready  Reserve, 
on  26  November  2008. 27  Finally,  on  4  Febru¬ 
ary  2010,  the  DOD  released  Department  of 
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Defense  Instruction  1235.12,  Accessing  the  Re¬ 
serve  Components,  which  combines  the  guid¬ 
ance  contained  in  the  previous  documents. 

This  instruction  calls  for  a  one-to-five 
(1:5)  deploy-to-dwell  ratio  for  ANG  units 
that  the  Air  Force  involuntarily  mobilizes.28 
This  goal  ratio  recognizes  that  some  Guard 
units  will  remobilize  sooner  than  the  1:5 
ratio  would  imply.29  Related  to  this  reserve 
goal  is  an  active  component  planning  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  1:2  deploy-to-dwell  ratio.30 

Since  the  ANG  provides  much  of  its  service 
in  a  voluntary  status,  the  dwell  ratio  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  dialogue  concerning  use 
of  the  Guard.  Exceptions  to  the  1:5  dwell  ratio 
require  approval  by  the  secretary  of  defense.31 
Dwell  time,  however,  includes  voliintary  ser¬ 
vice.32  Thus,  looming  over  the  guardsman  is 
the  possibility  that  he  or  she  could  return 
from  a  voluntary  mobilization  and  immedi¬ 
ately  have  to  mobilize  involuntarily.33 

Air  Force  Policy 

‘Catch-22  .  .  .  says  you've  always  got  to  do 
what  your  commanding  officer  tells  you  to. " 

“But  Twenty-seventh  Air  Force  says  I  can 
go  home  with  forty  missions. " 

“But  they  don't  say  you  have  to  go  home. 

And  regulations  do  say  you  have  to  obey 
every  order.  That's  the  catch.  Even  if  the 
colonel  were  disobeying  a  Twenty-seventh 
Air  Force  order  by  making  you  fly  more 
missions,  you'd  still  have  to  fly  them,  or 
you'd  be  guilty  of  disobeying  an  order  of 
his.  And  then  Twenty-seventh  Air  Force 
Headquarters  would  really  jump  on  you." 

—Joseph  Heller,  Catch-22 

The  RegAF  programs  the  ANG  into  the 
AEF  rotation  cycle.  Both  parties  have  a  clear 
expectation  that  the  ANG  will  execute  de¬ 
ployed  missions  when  demands  exceed  the 
RegAF’s  capability.  In  practice,  upon  foresee¬ 
ing  an  AEF  shortfall,  the  Air  Force  should  mo¬ 
bilize  the  ANG  forces  that  are  in  that  same 
AEF  "bucket,”  yet  instead  of  involuntarily  mo¬ 
bilizing  the  ANG,  the  RegAF  encourages  ANG 
voluntary  mobilization  within  the  assigned 


AEF.34  Such  use  of  the  ANG  not  only  runs 
contrary  to  the  Air  Force's  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  voluntary  mobilization  but  also  shifts 
the  burdens  of  mobilization  outlined  above  to 
the  individual  and  the  unit.35  Even  a  unit  mo¬ 
bilized  within  its  own  AEF  bucket  suffers  in 
that  it  does  not  receive  credit  for  the  deploy- 
to-dwell  time  because  deployments  from  vol¬ 
untary  mobilizations  do  not  count. 

The  Air  Force  has  another  document—  Air 
Force  Mobilization  Business  Rules— whose  te¬ 
nets  become  applicable  "when  combatant 
commander  requirements  exceed  the  active 
component .  .  .  capability  and  [Air  Reserve 
Component]  volunteer  pool.”36  Additional 
triggers  come  into  play  when  the  RegAF 
forces  in  the  "AEF  library  are  at  or  below  a 
1:2  deployment-to-dwell  ratio”  and  when  op¬ 
erational  requirements  for  forces  supporting 
operations  from  home  station  exceed  the 
RegAF’s  capacity.37  The  trigger  for  a  reserve 
mobilization  occurs  when  RegAF  forces  are 
spending  fewer  than  two  time  periods  home 
for  every  time  period  deployed. 

lb  avoid  dre  1 :2  trigger,  die  Air  Force  pro¬ 
grams  the  ANG  squadrons  against  anticipated 
requirements  and  relies  upon  voluntary  mobi¬ 
lization  from  the  Guard.  Additionally,  die  Air 
Force  promotes  the  development  of  rotational 
plans  to  increase  voluntary  participation.38  In 
this  manner,  the  RegAF  has  used  voluntary 
mobilization  to  "reduce  [RegAF]  tempo  and 
mitigate  the  need  for  [involuntary]  mobiliza¬ 
tion.”39  The  RegAF's  current  use  of  ANG  volun¬ 
tary  mobilization  paves  the  way  for  the  RegAF 
to  claim  it  can  meet  the  COCOM's  aviation 
needs  without  involuntarily  mobilizing  ANG 
units.  However,  meeting  those  needs  through 
voluntary  mobilization  places  the  burdens 
(perturbed  employers  and  unengaged  commu¬ 
nities)  on  the  deploying  member  instead  of  on 
the  service.  Furthermore,  the  DOD  and  the 
RegAF  count  time  served  during  voluntary 
mobilizations  as  part  of  dwell  time.  Tiue  irony 
will  occur  when  RegAF  members  make  this 
claim  to  the  very  ANG  members  whose  volun¬ 
tary  service  enabled  the  Air  Force  to  avoid  in¬ 
voluntary  mobilization.  A  final  irony  of  the 
RegAF  process,  specific  to  the  CAF,  involves 
the  accounting  used  to  determine  the  deploy- 
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to-dwell  ratio.  The  RegAF  credits  a  fighter 
squadron  deployment  if  any  unit  type  code 
(UTC)  made  up  of  squadron  assets  deploys. 
(Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring  Free¬ 
dom  typically  require  12  aircraft  and  24  pilots.) 
This  programming  and  accounting  situation 
exaggerates  the  deployments  of  the  squadron. 
A  more  accurate  accounting  would  look  at  die 
deployment  of  aircraft  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  aircraft.  The  best  accounting  method 
would  look  at  personnel. 

In  the  current  situation,  the  RegAF  com¬ 
putes  its  own  deployment  time  at  more 
than  twice  the  actual  rate  and  uses  volun¬ 
tary  mobilization  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
this  high  claim.  This  doubling  of  the  true 
rate  occurs  because  the  RegAF  credits  a 
squadron  with  a  deployment  even  though 
only  half  of  the  aircraft  actually  leave  home 
station.  The  figure  below  illustrates  both 
the  1:2  unit  deployment  claim  of  the  RegAF 
and  the  1:5  actual  aircraft  deploy-to-dwell 
ratio.  A  squadron  with  a  primary  aircraft 
authorization  of  24  gets  credit  for  a  deploy¬ 
ment  even  though  only  half  of  the  aircraft 
actually  deploy.  As  the  figure  shows,  for 
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Figure.  Current  deploy-to-dwell  accounting  for  a 
RegAF  squadron  with  a  primary  aircraft  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  24  that  deploys  a  12-ship  UTC 


any  time  in  which  the  squadron  claims  a 
1:2  deploy-to-dwell  ratio,  the  aircraft  are  in 
a  1:5  deploy-to-dwell  ratio. 

Under  this  accounting  system,  with  the 
trend  of  RegAF  fighter  squadrons  deploying 
at  the  rate  of  120  days  per  20  months  and 
ANG  fighter  squadrons  deploying  for  60  days 
per  20  months,  the  RegAF  deploy-to-dwell 
ratio  is  twice  that  of  the  ANG— 1:5  for  the 
RegAF  versus  1:10  for  the  ANG.  That  is  true 
only  on  its  face,  however,  since  most  ANG 
squadrons  have  just  18  aircraft  assigned. 


Improving  the  Accessibility  and 
Availability  Framework 

Accessibility  and  availability  are  irrelevant 
if  the  force  cannot  fight.  The  Air  Force 
funds  the  ANG  to  enable  top  operational 
readiness  at  the  same  level  as  the  RegAF.  In 
other  words,  the  ANG  trains  and  maintains 
readiness  in  accordance  with  Air  Force 
standards;  moreover,  it  can  deploy  to  a  con¬ 
tingency  and  commence  operations  within 
72  hours.  Only  units  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Component  can  claim  to  meet  their  active 
counterpart's  readiness  standards.  By  fund¬ 
ing  this  high  readiness  level  in  the  ANG, 
the  Air  Force  created  an  operational  force 
upon  which  it  can  immediately  rely. 

The  ANG’s  operational  readiness  includes 
an  additional  benefit  of  efficiency  since  it 
eliminates  the  need  to  "train-up”  for  deploy¬ 
ment.  Changes  to  DOD  policy  that  affect  the 
ANG  include  a  one-year  limit  on  involuntary 
mobilization,  with  exclusions  for  predeploy¬ 
ment  training  and  postmobilization  leave.40 
Adm  Michael  Mullen,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  seeks  to  maximize  the  fight¬ 
ing  time  of  activated  reserve  members  in 
order  to  gain  the  most  from  the  one-year 
limitation.41  Mobilizing  the  ANG  for  one  year 
delivers  one  full  year  of  combat  capability. 
The  Guard,  therefore,  is  available  to  immedi¬ 
ately  supply  any  capability  the  Air  Force 
needs,  yet  the  system  of  ANG  support  to  the 
RegAF  does  not  work  optimally. 

For  over  nine  years,  the  Air  Force  has 
had  the  authority  to  mobilize  ANG  forces  in 
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support  of  the  COCOM's  needs.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  RegAF  continues  to  concentrate  on 
making  it  easy  to  task  ANG  units  without 
procedural  safeguards  and  external  over¬ 
sight.  The  RegAF's  decision  to  use  the  ANG 
must  come  after  an  admission  that  the  par¬ 
ent  service  cannot  meet  the  COCOM's 
needs.  Is  the  RegAF  avoiding  some  per¬ 
ceived  political  cost  of  admitting  a  readi¬ 
ness  shortfall  that  an  involuntary  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reveals  to  the  public?42  If  so,  this  makes 
no  sense  since  both  the  US  Navy  and  US 
Army  have  regularly  mobilized  people  in¬ 
voluntarily  since  9/11. 43 

If  the  RegAF  cannot  meet  COCOM  re¬ 
quirements  without  the  ANG,  it  should  so 
state.  The  American  public  deserves  both  an 
honest  accounting  and  a  say  in  the  use  of 
the  ANG.  Involuntary  mobilizations  and  any 
resulting  public  response  constitute  a  critical 
check  and  balance,  and  the  law  requires  it. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  studies  cur¬ 
rently  under  way  will  demand  a  true  ac¬ 
counting  in  order  to  value  both  the  RegAF 
and  the  ANG  properly.  The  Qiiadrennial  De¬ 
fense  Review  Report  of  2010  calls  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  RegAF  and  reserve 
component  mix.44  The  RegAF  is  also  devel¬ 
oping  an  internal  review— the  Total  Force 
Enterprise  Analytic  Model— that  examines 
the  proper  mix  of  RegAF  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  forces.45 

Some  practical  fixes  immediately  present 
themselves.  The  RegAF  should  credit  de¬ 
ployments  in  the  deploy-to-dwell  calcula¬ 
tion  regardless  of  whether  they  are  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary— the  method  used  by 
the  Navy  to  count  deployments  of  its  re¬ 
serve  personnel.46  Furthermore,  the  Air 
Force  should  allow  individual  guardsmen  to 
waive  deploy-to-dwell  ratios  if  they  want  to 
deploy  voluntarily.  To  do  so  would  prove 
valuable  for  the  ANG,  a  force  with  no  indi¬ 
vidual  mobilization  augmentees. 

The  Air  Force  looks  at  mobilization  rates 
in  squadron— not  individual— terms,  but  the 
ANG,  with  its  career-long  homesteaded 
force,  must  always  consider  the  individuals 
within  the  squadron  as  well  as  the  squadron 
itself.47  The  RegAF  can— and  should— con¬ 


tinue  to  task  UTCs.  The  ANG  commander 
must  then  manage  individuals  and  ensure 
the  ability  to  meet  the  Air  Force’s  needs  in 
the  AEF  bucket.  Those  members  of  the  unit 
who  voluntarily  mobilize  in  support  of  an 
AEF  tasking  would  gain  deploy-to-dwell 
credit  for  the  mobilization.  The  onus  for  ac¬ 
counting  and  managing  the  deploy-to-dwell 
ratio  would  then  rest  on  the  ANG  com¬ 
mander— not  the  RegAF.  If  the  ANG  com¬ 
mander  fails  to  manage  effectively  and 
overextends  his  unit  by  allowing  people  to 
deploy  individually  to  diverse  locations  and 
missions,  he  or  she  will  then  report  a  readi¬ 
ness  shortfall. 

The  RegAF  needs  to  review  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  rules  and  either  update  or  comply  with 
them.  Staying  true  to  AFI  10-402  mandates 
that  the  RegAF  use  voluntary  mobilization 
only  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  rapidly 
developing  need  and  authorization  for  in¬ 
voluntary  mobilization.  The  necessary  stat¬ 
utory  authorizations  are  now  in  place  and 
available  for  use. 

In  addition,  the  current  mobilization 
business  rules— specifically,  the  deploy-to- 
dwell  triggering  events— are  meaningful 
only  with  an  accurate  accounting  of  both 
RegAF  and  ANG  service.  Until  we  have  ac¬ 
curate  accounting,  we  should  not  validate 
the  business  rules  by  formally  incorporat¬ 
ing  them  into  the  AFIs.  Presently,  account¬ 
ing  gives  a  squadron  credit  for  deployment 
when  only  half  of  the  aircraft  actually  de¬ 
ploy.  Deployment  figures  must  accurately 
reflect  the  materiel  and  people  deployed, 
not  simply  the  squadron  flag.  As  depicted  in 
the  figure  cited  earlier,  if  only  half  of  the 
squadron's  aircraft  deploy  for  four  months 
every  year,  the  unit  deploy-to-dwell  is  1:5, 
not  1:2.  Yet  the  squadron  flag  remains  in 
dwell,  based  upon  the  four-month  deploy¬ 
ment  of  half  of  its  assets. 

The  RegAF  cannot  continue  to  program 
improperly  used  voluntary  mobilizations  in 
order  to  increase  its  deploy-to-dwell  ratio. 
Even  if  the  RegAF  accurately  accounted  for 
its  deploy-to-dwell  ratio,  programming  ANG 
voluntary  mobilizations  only  masks  an  inca¬ 
pacity  to  meet  COCOM  requirements. 
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Although  the  ANG  has  never  failed  to 
participate  when  the  RegAF  gave  it  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so,  better  ways  exist  for  ac¬ 
cessing  the  ANG  than  the  current  combina¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
mobilization.  The  RegAF  needs  to  build  a 
predictable  and  stable  rule  set.  Improving 
this  rule  set  should  focus  on  normalizing 
and  making  transparent  the  requirements 


for  voluntary  and  involuntary  mobilization. 
Improvement  will  ensure  that  everyone 
understands  the  mobilization  rules  and  that 
the  rules  do  not  mask  issues  that  cause  in¬ 
accurate  accounting  of  service.  These  sug¬ 
gested  changes  will  benefit  the  nation  and 
the  Air  Force  by  providing  a  clear  picture  of 
the  capabilities  accessible  for  service.  © 

Washington,  DC 
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